Bearers of Tradition
Siegfried Sassoon wrote out of the horror, the disgust, and
the terrible pity which filled them, poems that refused to look
away from the man-flesh hanging on barbed wire or gone to
filth in the bloodied wood. A good deal of Graves's war-verse
is devoted to happy fantasies about 'golden-houred "Apres-
la-guerre",' but he too has set down sharp and certain cures
for lust of blood. Sassoon is tenderer, more obsessed by the
waste and agony, the physical and spiritual wreckage. He will
not let us forget, as he cannot forget, the survivors:
These boys with old, scared faces, learning to walk .. .
Children, with eyes that hate you, broken and mad.
the rear-guard, 'with sweat of horror in his hair', climbing
.. . through darkness to the twilight air,
Unloading hell behind him step by step;
the soldier on the convoy at night:
We are going home. The troop-ship, in a thrill
Of fiery-chamber'd anguish, throbs and rolls.
We are going home . . . victims ... three thousand souls.
Three sensitive-minded young poets, Wilfred Owen, Isaac
Rosenberg, and Edward Thomas, were killed in the fighting.
Owen's Anthem for Doomed Youth, with the grim onomato-
poeia of its opening lines, has been widely anthologized:
What passing bells for these who died as cattle?
Only the monstrous anger of the guns.
Only the stuttering rifles' rapid rattle....
But less familiar and more telling is the bitterness of his
Apologia Pro Poemate Meo> in which he speaks of the laugh-
ter which springs up in the midst of war's hell, and, addressing
those who have not endured this hell, concludes:
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